Tlie George Sand-

your portfolio.   You don't like Levy, but there are others; say
the word, and I will act as if it were for myself.

You promise me to get well later, but in the mean time you
don't want to do anything to j olt yourself. Come, then, to read
Saint-Antoine to me, and we will talk of publishing it. What is
coming here from Croisset, for a man? If you won't come
when we are gay and having a holiday, come while it is quiet and
I am alone.

All the family embraces you.

Your old troubadour

G. Sand

CCXLIII.    To GEORGE SAND

Dear master,

Here it is a night and a day that I have spent with you.
I had finished Nanon at four o'clock in the morning, and
Francia at three o'clock in the afternoon. All of it is still danc-
ing around in my head, I am going to try to gather my ideas
together to talk about these excellent books to you. They have
done me good. So thank you, dear, good master. Yes, they
were like a great whiff of air, and, after having been moved, I
feel refreshed.

In Nanon, in the first place I was charmed with the style,
with a thousand simple and strong things which are included
in the web of the work, and which make it what it is; for in-
stance : "as the burden seemed to me enormous, the beast seemed
to me beautiful." But I did not pay any attention to any-
thing, I was carried away, like the commonest reader. (I don't
think that the common reader could admire it as much as I do.)
The life of the monks, the first relations between Emilien and
Nanon, the fear caused by the brigands and the imprisonment
of Pere Fractueux which could be commonplace and which it
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